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Memoirs of Timothy Try-all, Esq. by his Cousin 
Theodore. 


CHAPTER. 


The reader will remember the story recounted in 
my last chapter, and will likewise recollect that my 
cousin Tim appeared one night upon the Boston 
stage. Alter having made his appearance upon the 
Boston boards, he obtained an engagement tu go to 
Providence. I heard of this circumstance and wrote 
him aceordingly, requesting him to send me aietter 
informing me of his success &c.° 

About a fortnight after Tim arrived in Providence, 
I received the following letter :— 


; Providence, July 19, 1816. 
Dear Covusin, 

l arrived here on the 3d day of Jvly. Since I 
have been engaged with the Corps Dramatique, you 
can form no idea of the unique scenes through 
which I have passed. 

Upon my arrival in Providence I expected to ap- 
pearasa sfar,but was most sadly disappointed by be- 
ing cast, (as the cant phrase is) for the part of Count 
Wintersen in the play of the Stranger. However, | 
made out to travel or walk through the pat without 
being bissed, which | conceive to be a very fortun 
ate circumstance. After having get throng the 
part of Count Wintersen, | have been occasional!y 
cast to othe: parts, but do not conceive it necessar; 
to inform you of each particglar character I was 
compelled to perform, as it would be impussible jo: 
you to feel the same interest with regard to such 
matters as I feel. However, I caanot refrain from 
relating to you one or two anecdotes, which occur- 
red during the short time I have been here, which 
may possibly afford you some amusement, and at 
the same time give you a faint idea of the manner 
in which | pass my time. 

You must know cousin Theodore, in the first place, 
that 1 am no gunner or marksman, in other words, 
lam what they call a peor shot. Well, a few days 
after I had been here, I was invited by two or three 
members of the ‘Corps Dramatique,’ to accompany 
them on a shooting party. Beimg fond of sport I 
agreed to the proposal, although totally ignorant of 
shooting or the mode of killiog game. However, 
we arrived at a little wood about a mile frem Proyi- 
dence, and found some birds. | fired several times 
without effect. At last one of the party spied a bird 
ef enormous size in comparison to what I had seen 
before. I thought to myself I'd have it, and took 
particular pains to cock my gun, and was particular- 
ly careful to put in a goodly portion of priming.——- 
After having made ready in every respect to slaugh- 
ter my destined prey, I crept behind a tree, and ad= 
vancing very slowly, was surprised and at the same 
time pleased, that the bird did not move and was 
not disturbed by the rustling noise | made in getting 
a good situation to take aim at it. Now, ‘thinks | 
to myself,” I’m sure of you. 1 levelled the deadly 
weapon. The poor bird remained still iv the pos- 
ture in which I first saw it. My heart almost revolt- 
ed atthe idea of killing. the innocent thing, but m 
reputation as a gunner was ip question. My fore fin- 
ger was upon the trigger—the feathered songster 
quiet and undisturbed, 


‘Why dont you fire?’ said 
one of my companions, 


I put my fore finger on the 


: 
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trigger—gave ita slight pull--relented and stopped. On 
my friend’s repeating ‘why dont you fire ??—off went 
the gun. The bird laid still upon the ground: not 
a feather stirred after the fatal shot. I felt hurt that 
[ had killed it. Poor innocent Jittle thing, thought 
I, and have I killed you; have I taken you from 
your mate and deprived you of the pleasure of re- 
turning to your nest, and revisiting your little ones ? 
Alas; that I should have been the casue of so much 
strife—of such dire mischief—my heart was full.— 
Yet I must confess I felt somewhat elated at the 
good shot I had made, and proud of my skill as a 
marksman. So dismissing all my melancholy reflec- 
tioas, 1 walked triumphantly towards the bird which 
my prowess had brought to the earth, and lifting the 
featherer from the ground behold ! it was a 
poor crow, that had been killed a month or two be- 
fore. 

My companions, who knew the character of the 
bird I fired at; before I discharged my gun, manifest- 
ed their joy at the joke, in a horse laugh, and I| had 
the solitrary satisfaction of returning home and hum- 
ming to myself the celebrated words of Shaw, ‘ This 
world is all a fleeting show,’ &c. 

Yours until you hear from me again. 








From the London Literary Gazette, 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
A true tale. 
[Concluded.] 


Of all the eccentric beings in this eccentric 
world, old Admiral M was the most eccentric. 

He had risen solely by mesit from the station of 
Cabin-boy to Vice Admiral of the White ; and ’twas 
ever his boast that he had never skulk’d in great 
men’s pockets, nor been afraid to dip his bands in 
a tar backet. ‘I came in at the hawse-holes, [he 
would say,| and didnt creep in at the cabin win- 
dows.’ He had been known to absent himself from 
home for weeks together, and no one could tell 
where he went, or what had become of him, till his 
repeated acts of generous. bounty discovered the 
track he had taken. He would frequentiy return 
home without previous notice, enlterthe house unob- 





served, ting his bell, and order refreshments, ,as if 


he had never quitted it. Not.anold Sailor that ev- 
er sailed with him but was welcome to partake of 
his cheer; and those who had been his messmates 
previous to his mounting the uniform, (if of good 
character,gut nol so successful as himseif,) always sat 
at his own table. Possessed of an immense fortune, 
which he was accustomed to say was drawn from 
the Spanish Socks, yet without children, for he was 
a bachelor, he had adopted his nephew, determin- 
ed to leave him the bulk of his propeity. The 
young man, who teally was naturally of a» amiable 
disposition, on this accession to his uncle’s favour,as- 
sociated with some of the dashing characters of the 
day, and became tinctured with their vices and fol- 
lies. He had been introduced to the family of Lieu- 
tenant B by a brother officer, and that ac- 
quaintance which terminated so sadly for poor Lucy, 
was begun. Yet he passionately loved her; but 
fearing the condemnation of the Admiral, and the 
loss of his patronage, he bad withdrawn himself 
from Exeter without even bidding her fare well,choos- 
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ing rather to immure himseli from the world than 
break the oath he had pledged to Lucy, or disoblige 
his uncle by marrying without his consent, kuow- 
ing that the old gentleman was ambitious for his 
nephew to look fora wife agreeable to the high 
prospects in view before him, and equally convince: 
ed that to thwart his inclinations would but annib:- 
late all his hopesand cast him adrift upon the world. 
Such was the state of affairs when Lucy left her 
home to endeavour to gain an interview with her 
lover, and fell in with old Will, who in early life, 
according to his own account, had sailed with the 
Admiral, and was now going to pay kim a visit, and 
see sone of his old messmates, of whom the princi- 
pal part of the household was composed, She had 
been plundered by some villams of all she possessed 
at day break, but still continued her journey, until 
worn with hunger and faint with fatigue, she entered 
the inn and implored assistance. 
The shades of the evening fell on the landscape 
as they passed under the avenue of trees that led 
to Grove House. Will having promised to exert 
himself in obtaining an interview between Mr. M— 
and his convoy. left her at ashort distance and pro- 
ceeded onward. Almost overpowered by her reflec- 
tions, and every pulse throbbing violently with ag- 
itation, she leaned against the trunk ofa tree, ex- 
pecting to see the being whom, next [leaven, she 
‘loved most tenderly. T'was now too dark to dis- 
tinguish objects, but she could hear foots! eps ap- 
proaching, and she sunk without sense oy motion to 
the ground. On recovery she found herself sitting 
on = cove’ in A small room, and the old housekeep- 
er, with other females, seduolusly administering 
'to her necessity. Her eye glanced wildly round for 
‘another object, while the old lady strove to soothe 
ther mind, informing her that it was herself who had 
| discovered her iu the avenne at the request of old 
I Will. Refreshments were placed, of which Lucy 
| partook sparingly, desirous of knowing, yet trembling 
| to ask, whether Mr. M—was inthe house, or had 
| seen the worthy veteran, her kind conductor ? 

‘ Pray, sir, [said the Admiral, entering the room 
‘abruptly, and addressing his nephew, ] pray, sr, 
| what does that man deserve—Who robs a friend of 
‘his dearest treasure; ‘who, stealing into the confi- 
| dence of a young and artless girl under the flag of 
| affection, turns pirate. and plunders his prize with 
remorseless Cruelty ?? The young man sat petrified, 
i for these questions were precisely accordant to his 
i own feelings previous to the entrance of his uncle. 
'*Answer me! [exclaimed the Admiral, raising his 
| voice] answer me directly !"—‘!t cannot, sir, | am 
too deeply sensible of error.’ —* Or What does he mer- 
| it [eontioued the Admiral] who, Contrary to the 
| views of a relative that has raised him to opulence, 
first contracted himself to a young female, and then 
‘left er? —* Infamy —irfamy and disgrace ! [exclaim- 
|ed the agonized M.]—I {rel it all—all, and shud- 
|der!'—+ You have judged right, sir: your a¢quaint- 
| ance with the poor distressed child of Lieutenant 
; B— 1 have just received information of, and your 
lips have condenmed you.’—* Not so much as my 
heart sir, [replied M—.] Pass what sentence you 
please, but oh suffer me to expiate my fault—do not 
Grive me to desperation !'—‘ Tis well, sir, you are 
convinced of your error; and ringing the bell vio- 
lently, a servant appeared: ‘ Order: Mr. M—’s horse 
to the door.’ Then Conia to the young man—— 
‘This is no longer a home for you; however you 
shall first have the satisfaction of facing your agcu- 
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ser;’ and again ringing the bell, directed another 
servant to introduce the stranger. No culprit ever 
stood more agitated than M—while these orders were 
given: be fixed his eyes upon the door in anxious 
expectation. But what were bis feelings, what his 
agony, when Lucy herself appeared! He would 
have rushed towards her, but his uncle caught his 
arm, and in a voice that made the peor girl tremble 
—* No, sir» would vou again coil like a snake about 
your victim? would you ounce more sting a bosom 
whose only fauil was loving a villain? Go, sir, you 
have forfeited all pretensions to my favor—you have 
degraded my uame—you have disgraced yourself — 
Go,and never let me see you: face again !” This 
was too much for poor Lacy; she had expected a 
private interview with her lover, and imagined, when 
she quitted the hous:-keeper’s apartment, "twas for 
that purpose the folding doors of the drawing-room 
were thrown open, and she found herself in the 
presence of the Admiral. He was habited in an im- 
mense cloak thal covered his whole person, and his 
laced cocked hat upon his head, but the sentence 
was no sooner pronounced than Lucy knelt before 
him imploring mercy. M—,at the same moment, 
threw hiaself by her side, caught her upraised hand, 
joined it in his own, and offered bis petitions with 
bers. The old Admiral dashed the tears from his 
eyes, and overcome by the scene, grasped their uni- 
ted hands, and blessed them. But who can express 
the astonishment, the gratitude of Lucy, when,throw- 
ing off his cloak and hat, he appeared before her as 
her generous benefactor, protector and guide—even 
old Will Block! 
AN OLD SAILOR. 


OOMMUNUOA IONS, 
FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE 
[Feunded on fact.] 


MANIAC. 


‘No man is good untess he is hamane—it were bet- 
ter for him to die ten thousand deaths himself, than 
be the cause of wretchedness to one human being, 
for such is registered in Heaven.’ 


‘Have pity, exclaimed a wretched maniac, havé 
pity on poor Bess; the wild wolves devoured my 
lambs, and the demon of destruction hovered o’er 
me—they stole my bridal bed, and they tore my in- 
fant from me—have pity ona poor wanderer, for! 
am a hungered and a cold.’ 

She had been lovely, and the comforts that ele- 
gance and riches afford, she once possessed. Her 
husband was a merchant of extensive standing and 
credit. Every grace that wealth could purchase, 
and the highest natural abilities bestow, were hers. 
She married at seventeen, the husband of her choice, 
and you would have thought that uothing in this 
world could mar the happiness of two such highly- 
gifted beings. They possessed extensive riches, and 
in time she became the mother of three lovely chil- 
dren, But ah! the immutibility of haman happiness 
and grandeur! Losses, so often attendant on the 
uncertainties of navigation, reduced her husband,—- 
every thing was swept away from them, and they 
were le/t to mourn the sad, the dreadft:] reverse of 
fortune, The husband sank under the accumula- 
ted miseries heaped upon him, and the wife endeav- 
oured to obtain a scanty subsistance for herself and 
ineocents, by the aid of three or four boarders.— 
She appropriated the money of two of them for the | 
payment of herrent; they deserted immediately pre- 
vious to quarter-day without paying her; and her little 
remaining furniture was attached, but that not being} 
sufficient to pay all her debts, she was, oh! dlush, | 
bumanity! thrown into the cold, damp dungeon of 
a prison, She implored her children might be allow- 
edi to accompany her, but even this boon was deni- 
ed. Oh! reader, picture to yourself the horrid situ- 
ation of this agonized woman—but three years since, 
and she partook, in the first degree, Of the blessings 
of affluence, loveliness and happiness: elegance, wit, 
and taste presided at her board; manv were the 
children of misfortune to whom her noble, feeling 
heart administered relief--and now-~-now—Oh God, 
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forgive the hearts that could justify such laws as 
would allow it, she raves a maniac in a prison. A 
violent fever compelled her brutal-heasted persecator 
to remove her to some more fitting abode. Her fe- 
ver lefi her, and with it her reason fled forever. 

She sometimes eludes the vigilance of her keepers, 
and wanders threvugh the wide, cold world. At 
such a time | saw her—I knew her in her happy 
days, and wept when told ‘no better system than 
the present could be devised.” Could her husband 
have foreseen the horror that awaited the dear part- 
ner of his bosom, the children of his loins, when in 
the councils of his country, (for he had been there, , 
he considered himself above the reach of poverty and 
turned a blasting ear to the cry of misfortune while 
suing for relief, how different weuld have been his 
conduct, Such, asin this instance, ias be —such 
may be, though Heaven avert it---again. 

M. D. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


THE ALBUM-—NoO. 2. 
POLITENESS. 


As your miscellany, Mr. Editor, is equally intend- 
ed to instruct and amuse, the following disjunctive 
remarks on the principles of politeness, may not be 
wholly void of interest. They are such as the writer 
thinks, if properly adhered to, will be aseful to the 
younger part of society, and will have a salutary in 
fluence in forming the character of both sexes. 

PoLITENESs is all the virtues in epitome. Itteaches 
us to bear with the infirmities of some, and patiently 
to endure the freaks and extravagancies of others, 
Women have naturally more politeness than men, 
consequently are more agreeable; but where we 
discover the want of it in the femimine sex, we see 
the finest qualities destroyed and genuine merit pros- 
tratea to a level with the vicious habits of the most 
illiterate of the masculine. Men often flatter them- 
selves that they are polite, because they reside with 
those who respectthem. But the way to know them- 
selves would be, to be in company with the ill bred 
and the clown, and be obliged to comport with their 
caprices and ill hamour. There is a striking diff-r- 
ence between true politeless and those affectations 
which some people assume to give themselves an air 
of distinction, We cannot with any degree of pro- 
priety, call the fantastical flirts of the fop polite- 
ness. Neither is a lady secure of pleasing with 
great wit, excellent talents and good behaviour, but 
the charms of true politeness are irresistible. [t is 
trespassing on the rules ef civility, to be continually 
speaking il] of every body, especially persons of mer. 
it. There is nothing more diametrically opposite to 
true politeness than slander. We should, therefore, 
strive peyerto disoblige our neighbor, but when once 
we have unfortunately given offence, we ought to 
endeavour to oblige the person to forget it. Inthis 
the world is most defective. The most exquisite and 
refined pleasure that can be tasted by evlightened 
persons, is that of conversation; but they should be 
very circumspect in the choice of those with whom 
they converse. Insult not, nor despise a worthy 


| man, though he be fallen into disgrace, and ill han- 
| dled by fortune; neither applaud a fool, though he 
| be never so rich and opulent, though you may ex- 


pect from him many favors. It is not from the gen- 
ius of politeness that some people are so courtly and 
obliging, but rather from a mercenary temper. Mis- 
trust a person who flatters you to your face. That 
which most distinguishes the polite from other 
men, is their even and easy conduct towards all 
classes of people. You cannot find in the com- 
merce of the world, many perfect and accomplished 
ed people: every one has his infirmities, and we 
ought to excuse faults where they are not attended 
with unhappy Gensequences, When your are in 
company with people destitute of politeness, who 
contradict and insult you, though you may feel the 
emotions of indignation and disdain, persuade your- 
self that such vices in you, have the same effect 
on them, which they will be as reluctant to pardon 
in you, as you are in them, 


CORNEILLE. 


| 
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Cherry Valley, April 1,1 
Mr. Editor, ; 2 ii 

I have frequently seen advertisements in the public 
prints for partners, to enter into different kinds of bu- 
siness, but it is generally required by. the advertisor, 
that the advertesee be possessed of a small capital of 
5 or 10,000 doilars. Now Sir, |-bave had a scheme in 
contempiation for some time past, Which, if carried 
mto eflect, 1 Lave not the smaliest doubt would in- 
sure to three persons a genteel fortune, inthe course 
of a very few years. ‘ 

You shali hear it, Mr. Editor; it is thiss:~You must 
know in the first place, | am one of that fraternity 
denominated Lawyers, and finding busivess so dull in 
Cherry Valley, that 1] am e¢.mpelled to keep * Fast 
dav” much oftener than once a year, | have been 
in deep cogitation for a length of time, endeavour- 
ing to hit upon some plan to ‘raise the wind,” and 
now think | have it. , 

Odd as it may seem to you, I wish to ferm a co- 
partnership in business with some poor disciple of 
JEsculapius, who can exhibit a parchment certificate 
of his qualifications in the killing — —‘* heaven save 
the mark!” | sh ave said healing art, and who 
has aright to scrawl M. D. after his name.—Then 
for another partner, | want a well qualified auction- 
eer, with a tongue as smooth as oil, nimble as the 
tip end of a rattle snakes tail, and eloquent as the 
supereminently celebrated Christie, of London, who 
obtained such an extravagant sum for the famous 
Pigot diamond, by the superlative powers of his or- 
oratory. Such must be my auctioneer. 

Now Sir, I propose that we three enter into articles 
of co-partnership, to *“‘share, and share alike,” for 
the term of three years. That as soonas motters are 
arranged between us, we all three embark for New- 
Orleans, Mobile, or any folerable sickly place at the 
south. Upon our arrival, J shall scrape acquaintance 
with the editor of some newspaper, and exert all my 
talents te puff the doctor. He no doubt, in a little 
time, by these means, will obtain a goodly share of 
practice, and must be expected of course to loose 
some of his patients: that’s natural, you know, Mr. 
Editor. The docter is to use his influence with such 
of his patients, as he finds incurable, and who have 
no relatives in the place. to have me appointed exec- 
utor of the property they leave behind. I administer 
upon the estate, hunt up al) the goods and chattels 
and put them into the hands of my second partner, 
the auctioneer, for sale. After the sale, you see, 
we divide the spoils » Thus you have the whole of 
my plan, and thus would the business goon in a reg- 
ular routine. The more I think of this plan, 
the more pride do I feel in mine own sagacity; and 
am confident that we could dispose of a sufficient 
number of gentlemen and their property, in three 
years, to return to our native hillsand vales, and pass 
the rest of our days in the soft lap of affluence. 

Yours, &c. is reat: 9 
LAUNCELOT LATITAT. 


P. Should any gentleman of either of the pro- 
fessions, and possessed of the qualifications | have 
named above, wish to address me upon the subject 
he will please superscribe to ** Launeelot Latitat, 
Esquire, Attorney at Law, Justice of the Peace, and 
Corresponding Secretary of the Pepperhill Debating 
Society,” Cherry Valley. 
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From the Portland Gaselte. 


CASTLE WILLIAM. 
Now called Fort Independence 


*Twas a beautiful morning when | walked with 
a friend slowly over. South Boston bridge, through 
green meadows and laughing fields, to the point of 
Dorchester. We had intended to visit the Castle— 
and here we were withina mile of it, with a sheet of 
placid water Detween us and it*famparts. It was 
one of those still mornings when the bugle Qvats 
clearly in the air, and the drum and fife came rolling 
and screaming on the ear; when the flag hangs 
loose on the staff, and the voice of the sentinel, and 
the clink of the hammer, and the sound of trampling 
feet are distinctly heard in the prevailing calmress. 
A little signal was run up, and in a few moments a 
boat was seen cutting thestill waters, and stretching 
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towards us with the full strength of jts oars: in a 
few moments more, it grated on the sand. We 
sp:ung on board, and a few bounds of the barge 
brought us on the embattled island. At the side 
of the sea, which came rippling and murmuring al 

most to its door, stood the cottage of a soldier. It 
was simple, but it was. a little paradise for a con- 
tented mind; and many blue and beautiful eyes 
were in it, looking out like guardian stars, over the 
waves. Here we talked and held sweet converse.— 
Atlasta walk wos proposed ; and we sauntered along 
upon the !ofty fortifications on which the high grass 
was whistling to the wind, and where the cannon 
looked out with a terrible eye upon the ecean be 

neath. ‘ There,’ said a noble officer who was at my 
side, [and he ,ointed to a worn grave just at our 
feet,] ‘there lies a soldier; he was shot through his 
heart on this very spot, witheut one murmur, one re- 
eoil; he had won his death by dishonour.” The 
storm had beat upon it, and the path of the sentin- 
el ran close by it: he divd there and was forgotten! 
A little monument just raised its head above the 
high grass, below that, too, was the grave of a sol- 
dier—he had fallen in high combat, and his everiast- 
ing dirge was the wave which broke at the side of 
the tomb. We went wto a dark place beneath the 
ground: the air was death-like, It was the place 
of the dungeon—the doors rusted with damp, and 
wet with dew, shut in the prisoner, whose voice 
came out in a stifled, sepulchral tone, when his com 

mander called to him. He was to stay there iv sol- 
itude, and darkness, and misery, many long, dreary 
days tocome. We wenttothe prison: sickness and 
sallow melancholy were there, and many were lead 

ing outa wretched existence inan unwholhsome air 
We went to the hospital; a man lay dead upon a 
board there --he had just died, within a few moments, 
and his brow was scarcely cold. A fews days before, 
and he was treading the wall with as firm a step 
as any of them; but now he lay asenseless mass of 
corruption in the chambers of the dying. I looked 
around me—the seene was strange and impressive.— 
The dead man lay pulseless and sti! in a far corner 
of the room; his blood was still; it was frozen now 
in his blackening veins, his eye was lustrous and 
glazed, and his lips were purple all around; his hair 
was straight, and his muscles were wasting in death ; 
there was no moving there! In other parts of the 
room, wasted forms raised themselves upon their el- 
bows, and looked wistfully upon the haggard coun- 
tenance of their dead comrade. Some rose up and 
stood trembling at their bedsides in horrible thought; 
some waked from sleep, and found death had come 
among them since they slumbere¢ ; and they looked 
on him with a deadly, fixed attitude of feature, and 
then they shuddered to think they must lie there in 
a few days—so still, so motionless ! 

The snn was near going down when the last rites 
were performed over the departed soldier. There 
wasno pomp, or noise or show. A small escort of his 
comrades, marched quickly over the gravel, and 
stoox: before the door ofthe hospital. A single drum 
beat dut a hollow note, and the fife sung sharp and 
mournfully. A rude coffin was borne along, and 
with a slow step, inverted bayonets, and downward 
eyes, the little procession moved on. Many who 
could not join, stood behind in silent contemplation ; 
and out of idle curiosity lingered round, scarcely 
knowing why they were there. They marched with 
measured tread upon the place of burial, where the 
wild sea-grass was bending ever the sand and shells 
which the billow had thrown upthere. Behind some 
little, low, white, desolate buildings, which would 
scarcely shelter it from the storms of winter, the 
solitary grave was dug. Round this the soldiers 
crowded in silence. On either side they rested them 
on their muskets; and hardly a breath was heard, as 
the book of prayer was opened, and the fervent 
supplication went up to heaven. The scene was 
singularly impressive. Immediately round the grave 
sowe stood in almost breathless attention; others, 


Ee speaker, who stood upon the brink of the cold 
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grave, with his eye lifted in adjuration to heaven, 
and calling on the Father of spirits with an eloquence 
so full; so powerful, so commanding, that his very 
soul seemed to mount up with his words. He ended. 
Then came the hurrying of the ceremony. At the 
quick command of the officer, the guns were brought 

| down; the sieel rung. and in a moment it glittered 
again in the last sunbeam. At a word the death 
yolley was fired*off in the air; another followed, and 
then another; and the jast was discharged into the 
grave. ’[wasall over: the slow smoke curled among 
the wet gravel, and settled down upon the coffin : 
it was the war smoke embalming the soldier. The 
drum beat merrily, and the files wheeled into the gar- 
rison justasthe sun went down in his glory. 

In order to be happy in this world we must first 
endeavour te make those around us so, by display- 
ing a cheerfu) disposition and frankness of heart.— 
A female in particular, if she wishes to gain the es- 
teem of her friends, may, by cherishing sincerity in 
the bud, blossom and spread fragrance pure and un- 
sullied as the dews of heaven: once in possession of 
these, she will be an ornament to society, aud an 


honor to her sex, . So Lt 8 
a 
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ITEMS OF NEWS. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

The New York Commercial Advertiser states, that 
while the clerk was engaged in calling over the 
paunel at the late trial of Johnson, a dashing young 
gentleman, who gave his name as Maurice Barnet, 
was brought up to the bar by two of the officers, pale 
and trembling with rage. ‘The officers stated that he 
had resisted them in the exercise of their authority, 
while attempting to preserve order, and had struck 
one of them; and moreover that he had given them 
seme trouble yesterday. To this he modestly replied, 
‘Will the court hear me? I have a word or two to 
say: The court I presume, is aware of the general 
conduct of its officers towards gentlemen. I was 
pushed about m the dense crowd, and one of these 
officers ordered me down stairs, and out of the Hail, 
and because I refused to go, he took me by the col- 
lar. This is an indignity which no man will put up 
with. I struck him. I will not take such conduct 
from any officer; no, not from the court itself.>— 
Having finished his speech, and looking round, as 
much as to say, ‘there and be hanged,’ Judge Ea- 
wardstemarked, that his whole conduct washigh- 
ly improper, and his deportment and language to 
the court a high iadignity, which should not be suf- 
fered to go unpunished. [Hisinsolence was insuffer- 


able. Justice, and a proper regard for self respect, | 


demanded that he should be made an example of. 
He was therefore ordered to prison during the pleas- 
ure of the court. The young blade sat down for a 
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Outrage.—The brig Caroline, at Philadeiphia trom 
Havanna, was fired into on the 20th ult. off Stirrup 
Key, by the British Schooner Renegade, Lt. Fyatt. 
This is the same vessel tHat fired into the schooner 
Allen, of this port. Some of the British officers at 
Havanna say that Lt. F. is halferasy. Ifso he is 
not fit to command a vessel.—NV. Y. Gaz. 


Riot at Yale College—It is stated that symptoms 
of *‘oppugnation’ have lately appeared among the 
students of tais institation.. An attempt, it is said, 
was made to blow up the college, which luckily for 
all parties failed. 


CuHaRLEstTon, S. C. Marcn 25. 
The National Drama, entitled ‘ Greece and Liber- 
ty,” announced for performance to-morrow evening, is 
the production of a Lady of New York, and has been 
repeatedly performed to full and fashionable audienc- 
es in that city. It is the first instance, we believe, 
of an American Drama by one of the fair sex, 


Suicide.--On Wednesday morning last, a man na- 
med Evert Van Alen, went into a wood-shed at Stuy- 
vesant, near Kinderhook, N.-Y. with a gun which: 
he had borrowed under the pretence of shooting, 
when he deliberately put the muzzle under his chin, 
and blew his brains out.—NV. Y. paper. 


At Pittsgrove, N. J. Mr. Joseph Cook was lately 
shot throngh the window of his house while he was - 
sitting withhis family. He is yet living but his life 
is despaired of, p 


TO: CORRESPONDENTS 


A poetical effusion entitled the ‘Slave. is receiv-- 
ed. Some of the lines are pretty good, but there 
are two in the piece which induced us to reject it. . 
The fourth line from the bottom is too long by.a syl- 
lable, and a word of four syllables gccurring in the 
middle of it, makes it read extremely unharmonious- 
ly :—The second line from the bottom is downright 
prose. It is rhyme to be sure, but that does not 
make it poetry. There are some few more awkward 
expressions, but take it asa whole, it is not a bad 
article. There is room for improvemént, and we 
hope these remarks will not discourage the writer 
from paying further court to his muse. 


The story of ‘Alonzo and Maria’ is received, but 
it came so late we have not yet had time to read 
it. When we receive a story from an anonymous - 
correspondent it is desirable to have the conclusion 
of it before we venture to publish any part. 

EA TE ROE EE PEE TET 
IMARRIED,. 

In this city, Mr. Henry Nichols, to Miss Rebec- 
ca R. Hunter.—Mr. John Stone, to Miss Mary 
Dodge.—Mr. Daniel Harrington, to Miss Hannah - 
Ciapp.—Capt. Jehn Hobbs, to Miss Mary Ann Dieu- 
aide.—Mr. B. T. Loring, to Miss E. J. Head.—Mr, 
James Drummond, of Iniskilling, Ireland, to Miss - 
Louisa Rose, of this city. 

In Charlestown, by the Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Sam- 
uel C. Hunt, to Miss Elizabeth A. Warner. 

In Charleston, S. C. Mr. Samuel W, Dagget, of 


moment, as if to collect his scattered wits, when h«| Massachusetts, to Miss Harriet Watson. 


arose, and said he would s»y nothing in extenuation 
of what had taken place before he was brought to 
the Bar, but he was willing to acknowledge, that 
from the circumstances and manner ef his treatment. 
his feelings had been excited; and if he had said 
any thing to the court that was improper, he begged 
their pardon. The court made no reply—and Mr. 
Maurice Barnet was politely gallanted off to Bride- 
iy where he was snugly deposited underlock and 
ey. 


_ Capt. Dean, of the sch. Cygnet, from Richmond. 
informs that on Saturday afternoon, off Cape Poge 
Light, the cook, a black, named Rust, attempted to 
scuttle the vessel, which he had previously threat- 
ened to do. He seized an axe, made a pass at one 


behind, were seen eagerly gazing over the shoulders | of the men, cut a large gash in his head, drove all 


of those whe had closed up before them. Every cap 
was off, and every eye fixed. Still beyond, the sick 
were seen, peeping out of the half opened door; and 
women and hoys stoed with their arms foided upon 
their bosoms, before the miserable bats from which 
they had jost issued. Then, then was no moving, 
no noise, no roving of the eye; all were bent npon 


acne a ee 


| the crew on the quarter deck, broke the camboose, 
| e. and began to cut away the mainmast. The 
ischt. Tennessee, being close by, rendered her assist- 
ance, when he was secured; “otherwise, he might 
have succeded, as the attack was so sudden and un- 


expected that they had no time to defend them- 
selves. | 
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DIED, 

In this city, on Tnesday, Mrs. Sarah Ann Gay. con- 
sort of Mr. Frederick A. Gay, and daughter of Hen- 
ry Bass, Esq.—Mrs. Bridget McManus, : 
of Mr. Patrick McManus. 

In Berkiey, MisstSophia S. Andros, after a distres=~ 
sing tIlness of 18 years; and of the last of which 
she was not able to speak, sit alone, fe 
tell any of her wants. 

At Biddeford, Maine, on the morning of the 16ih 
ult, of a paralytic affection, the Hon, GEORGE” 
THACHER, late one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of this Commonwealth, aged 70. 

In Woodbridge, on the Ist inst. of the lock-jaw, Mr. 
Chauncey Tolles, aged about 50: Some days since he 
run a nailinto bis foot; but the wound seemed ‘o 
be doing well, and no danger was apprehended. Lie 
was Soon able to attend to his business, and went to 
New Havemoon the 26th ult. On the 28h be wae 
attacked with the lock-jaw, which defied the skiil of 
the ablest physicians, 

In Guilford, Vt. Widow Mary Rounds, aged 103. -. 
—Widow Elizabeth Grover, aged ‘100 


, aged 35, wile 


ed herself, or 
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CABINET OF APOLLO. 
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FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


TO MY FRIEND. 


The world may boast its ample space, 


WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


Old Age is Winter’s day 
O’ercast with murky clouds, 
When the rude tempest’s ruthless sway 
The sky in mourning shrouds, 
And hides the landscape-scenes below 
A dazzling sheet of hailand snow. 


Youth is the blushing dawn, « 
The morning of a day 

When dew-drops glitter o’er the lawn, 
Beneath the smiles of May; 


| Light Readings. 


| A question answered by a question. 

A professor of Rhetoric reading to his scholar the 
funeral oration of Marshal Turenne by Flechier, an 
officer who was present, and perfectly understood the 
several beauties of the composition, demanded of his 
companion (whose pursuits were literary) ‘ When he 
would be able to write such a discourse ?? ‘When 
shall you bea Marshal! Turenne ?? was the reply. 





A new name. 


Lord Melcombe, whose name was Bubb Dodding- 
ton, was intended to have been sent ambassador te 
Spain. Lord Chesterfield once met him, and touch- 
ing on the subject, told him he did not think him 


And nature’s songsters in ‘each grove 
Attune their lyres to notes of love. 


_" as 


And count its beauties o’er; 


we * 


Or tell how sweetly they may grace 
Love’s pure elvsian bower, 


* 
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The beauties of the world I’ve seen, 
And from them all I’d choose 

You for my flower—you formy queen, 
My fair or faded rose. ‘ 


Old Age is evening's hour 
When the broad sun has set, 
And lost his bright meridian power; 
And twilight lingers yet 
To paint the globe with dusky hue, 
And shed abroad oblivious dew. 


by any means a fit person to represent the crown of 
England at the Spanish Court. Deddington begged 
to know the reason? ‘ Why,’ returned he, ‘ your 
name is tooshort. Bubb! Bubb /—do you think the 
Spaniards, who pride themselves on the length of 
their titles, and sonorous sound of their names, will 
suppose that a man can possess either dignity or 


importance with a name of one syllable, which is 
pronounced ina second, No my friend, you must 
not think of Spain, unless you lengthen your name.’ 
Doddington desired to know how that could be done. 
Lord Chesterfield pausing a moment exclaimed— 
‘I have it,—<Szdly- Bubb, is the very thing!’ 

Few words are best. 

In the following love couplet, there is great paucity 
of words, but as much meaning as there is in many 
most moving love songs: 

“Y look’d and lov’d, and lov’d and look’d, and 


The man of wealth perchance may say, 
We ne’er can love enjoy ; 

Who cannot with his pelf outweigh 
The married man’s alloy? 


Youlh is th? rial bow 
That spans the eastern skies, 
And charms enraptured crowds below 
With variegated dies ; 
Tillallits glories fade away, 
As sinksto rest the orb of day. 
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But what alloy can true love know, 

Which is devoid of fear? 
None—for true love alone may glow, 

Through life both bright and clear. 
ARTEMIDORUS. 
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Old Age is that same sky 
Where glow’d the prism-arch; 
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The following song by Tannahill, a Scottish Poet, 
and author of ‘Jessie, of Dumblane,” ** Gloomy 
Winter,” &c. we believe has not appeared in print 
before, in this country.—Ed. Mag. 


THE MAID OF ARUNTINA. 
Yorlorn amang the Highland hills, 
*Midst nature’s wildest grandeur, 
*Mid rocky dens and woody glens, 
With weary steps I wander ;. 
The langsome way, the darksome day, 
The mouutain mist sae rainy, 
Are nought to me when gaun to thee, 
Sweet maid of Aruntina. 


Yon mossy rose-bud down the howe, 
Just opening fresh and bonny, 
Blooms fresh beneath the hazle bough, 
And scarcely seen by ony. 
But fairer "mid her native dale, 
Obscurely blooms iny Jeannie, 
More fair than day or rosy may, 
The maid of Aruntina,. 


High on the mountain’s lofty brow, 
I view the distant ocean, 
Where avarice counts her bounden prow, 
Ambition courts promotion ; 
Let fortune pour her golden store, 
Her laurell’d favors many ; 
Give me but this, my soul’s first wish, 
The maid of Aruntina, 
ba 
From the Cincinnati Literary Gazette. 


YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 


Youth is the spring of life 
When flowers begin to bloom, 
With gayety and fragrance rife, 
Awakened from the tomb; 
Where long by Winter’s fiat kept, 
In temporary death they slept. 


Where now careering swiftly by 
Thick clouds pursue their march, 

Nor sink below th’ horizon’s bound 
Till Night’s dark shadows fall around. 


Youth is the infant oak, 
That, spreading wide its arms, 
Defies alike the lightning’s stroke 
And tempest’s dread alarms ; 
And raises high its head sublime, 
Unsmitten by the scythe of time. 


Old Age is still the same 
Majestic tree, decayed 
And weak thoughout its mighty frame, 
From strokes which time has made: 
While the rude winds that o’er it play, 
Lop one by one its limbs away. 


Youth isthe time when man, 
With industry and care, . 
The store house of his mind should scan, 
And lay up treasures there 
Of virtuous thoughts and useful lore, 
Ere life’s unclouded morn is o’er. 


Old Age is that bright hour 

To erring mortals given, 

To drop earth’s riches, joys, and power, 

And lay up wealth in heaven, 

For their snpport when time shall be 
Merged in a blest eternity. 
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DIALOGUE. 
A. Good morning neighbour :—Going to 


have some rain, | guess. 


B, Why yes: I think it bids fair for foul 


weather. 
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look’d and lov’d again! 
But look’d and low’d, and lov’d and look’d, and 
look ’d and lov’d in vain !” 


Habits. 

During a very hard frost,a lady reproving agen- 
tleman for swearing, advised him to leave it off, say- 
ing it was a very bad habit, ‘True, madam, (repli- 
ed he) but at present it is’too cold te think of part- 
ing with any Aabil, be it everso bad. 








Conjugal affection. 

A French gentleman being married a second time, 
was often lamenting his first wife before his second, 
who one day saidto him, ‘Monsieur, je vous assure 
quil ny a personne qui la regreile plus que mot ;— 
[I assure you, Sir, no one regrets her more than I 
do.” 





Dutch coolness. 

Inone of the late engagements in Holland, Colo- 
nel Van Groton asked one of his lieutenants for a 
quid oftebacco. Itwas in the very heat of the con- 
test,and a cannon ball laid the lieutenant prostrate 
in the act of presenting it, ‘I must be obliged to 
you then (said the colonel coolly, turning to another 
ufficer,) for you see our friend is gone away with his 
tobacco-bvua,” a 

Mi dern corruption, 

The iate M:. Flood once talking of the Irish pen- 
sion list, said, it might be compared to death, for it 
was the wages of sin. 


» 


Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 
rocco Work Manufactery. 
Bbw ican DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 
is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
| creat variety of 
LADIES’ 

Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&e. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cashor 

cre‘lit. March 27 
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